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porting to be in honor of a certain Vamod can only be explained 
on the assumption of a local family tradition according to 
which Varin traced his family back to the great Theodoric. 
The monument that he inscribed to his son then he turned at 
the same time into an extravagant glorification of the clan. 

George T. Flom. 
University of Illinois, January, 1911. 



SIE WALTEB SCOTT AS A CEITIC OF LITERATURE. 
By Margaret Ball, PhJD., ITew York. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

The author of this interesting monograph declares in her 
preface that Scott's criticism is "valuable in itself, as well as 
in the opportunity it offers of considering the relation of the 
critical to the creative mood." One may feel that Scott's criti- 
cism is of quite insignificant value— one may even question 
whether he ever seriously entered into the critical mood — and 
yet recognize that Miss Ball has made a distinct contribution 
to our total impression of Scott, by concentrating our attention 
upon a neglected aspect of his power and personality. Here is 
an account of his scholarly equipment; an estimate of his la- 
bors as student and editor in the mediaeval period, in the dra- 
matic field, and in various branches of history and literature in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; a collection of his 
opinions on the work of his contemporaries ; and a chapter on 
his opinion of himself. Miss Ball makes it perfectly obvious 
that Scott accomplished more in the interludes of his creative 
mood, in his odd hours, with his left hand, than many a dili- 
gent and unremitting scholar performs in a lifetime. This 
massed evidence of his minor activities, like the posthumous 
collections of Dickens's editorial writings, not only deepens our 
wonder at the driving energy of the man's intellect, but also 
throws a flood of light upon the processes which fed his imag- 
ination. In the case of Scott that is highly worth while. To 
show that his scholarship was not up to modern standards is 
after all but to emphasize the general deciduousness of scholar- 
ship. To show that a great and enduring romancer does not 
build historical fiction of airy nothings is a task of unquestion- 
able value in an age of deciduous historical romances. 

Miss Ball's final chapter on "Scott's position as a critic" is 
short and a little unsatisfactory. The explanation is implicit 
in the title. Although she appears reluctant to admit it, she 
has demonstrated with sufficient conclusiveness that Scott was 
no critic ; that constitutes her real difficulty in establishing his 
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position in criticism, and in relating him to his contemporaries. 
Her characterization of his critical function is a series of nega- 
tions, which might well have been more fully developed. She 
points out, justly enough, that his attitude was radically differ- 
ent from that of Jeffrey and Gifford on the one hand, and from 
that of Lamb and Hazlitt on the other; but she does not suc- 
ceed in showing that he occupied any accurately definable ground 
between. She says that his "whole attitude toward criticism 
shows that he felt its supreme function to be elucidation." In 
spite of his lively interest in history, however, he had no con- 
ception of historical criticism in Taine's sense of the term; his 
historical elucidation was done in the spirit of the annotator, 
not of the interpreting evolutionist. Equally out of his power 
was that modern kind of appreciation of an author which re- 
sults from a sympathetic writhing into his creative processes. 
As Miss Ball observes, he was too good natured to be dogmatic 
and too practical and spontaneous to be interested in theory. 
As numerous odd judgments of his bear witness, he was singu- 
larly oblivious of standards. For comparative criticism, even 
as practised by an eighteenth century critic like Joseph Warton, 
he had neither the taste, nor the patience, nor the scholarship. 
What remains? Strong common-sense, amiability, wholesome 
likes and dislikes, admiration of abundance and power — though 
these are desirable qualities, a man may possess them all, yet 
remain a negligible figure in the history of literary criticism. 

We may wish, therefore, that Miss Ball had spared more 
than a couple of lines to that large indirect influence exerted 
upon criticism by Scott's novels, and that she had vigorously 
attacked the paradox presented by the enthusiastic conservatism 
of a leader in one of the most radical literary movements. 

S. P. Sheehan. 
University of Illinois. 



